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To judge the possibilities of ending the fatal cause-and-effect
relationship between *East? and 'West' it would seem to matter little
what one's opinion is about the Communists' real views and aims.

One may feel the Soviet leaders really believe and fear that the
depression trend must force America deeper and deeper 'into milit-
aristic and imperialistic adventures and finally into the third world war';
and that they only act defensively when they continue trying to acquire
and solidify what strategic positions, controls and armed strength they
can, in order to protect the Soviet world against attack. Or one may
be convinced that, on the contrary, the Kremlin looks toward the
eventual depression in the United States and the rest of the capitalistic
nations as its great opportunity of taking over a world shaken by acute
economic crisis; and that, in die meantime, it is paving the way toward
that goal with all possible aggressive and subversive means, cynically
talking peace while preparing for, and fostering, more war and revo-
lution.

From either of these points of view, it would seem that America
could best protect herself and the non-Communist world against
disturbing Soviet moves by reforming her own economy and support-
ing reform elsewhere, by doing away with the depression drift and
putting a floor under the economic risks and difficulties of peace. For,
whether such a change in the United States would aim at allaying
genuine Soviet fears or at frustrating aggressive Soviet plans, the effect
would be the same: it would allow, or actually force, the Soviet world
to devote less of its energies to armaments and more to improvement
of the living conditions of its people, to rely for its rivalry with a
genuinely reformed capitalism less on military strength and more on
social progress.

It is true that Soviet theory, on principle, has always denied the
possibility of capitalistic reform that could abolish the danger of
depression and the resulting 'compulsion to war*. Yet the practice of
Soviet interpretation of current history seems to allow for alternative
lines of capitalistic action that may either postpone or hasten the
development of economic crisis, soften or intensify its character, mellow
or aggravate the measures of domestic and foreign policy by which a
depression-threatened system must seek to evade its breakdown, and
thereby influence the policies of the Soviet bloc in one way or the
other. 'The flexible nature of Russian communism and the existence
of certain precedents make even a fundamental change in attitude
toward the non-Communist world not entirely beyond the range of
possibility', a report about Soviet-American relations of the American